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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





Sin,—Having made some enquiries. concern- 
ing the blast so injurious to the St.Germain and | 


St. Michael pears which are brought to Boston | 


market, | submit the result to your disposal. 





There is so much resemblance between the 


spots and cracks on these pears, and the spots | 
and cracks on the leaves and bark of pear trees, | 


that | have suspected all these diseases to be 
the same. This affection of the bark is what 
is termed canker. As a further proof of the 
identity of these diseases, 1 think it will be 
found that the leaves, if not the bark, of the 
trees bearing the St. Germain and St. Miche! 
pears, have a less healthy appearance than 
those of other pear trees. 

Some of the causes of the blasting of our 
pears seem to be easterly weather—the sudden 
changes in the temperature of the atmosphere 
—extremes of heat and cold. To these ought, 

erhaps, to be added, the old age, or, as it is 
called, the running out, of the fruit. All these 
causes are known to produce canker. 

Several circumstances render it probable, 
that a temporary remedy, at least, may be found 
for this deterioration of two of our most deli- 
cious fruits. 

First. There are certain trees in this neigh- 
beurhood, on which these fruits have never 
blasted. This may be owing to a situation 
sheltered from easterly winds, or to the soil, or 
(as some good judges think they have observed) 
to the pears being grafted on wild stocks. 

Secondly. It is said to be a fact, that the St. 
Michael and St. Germain pears cultivated in 
Boston, have always been fair. This has been 
attribated to the protection which the nume- 


winds. But | have lately been told, by a skilful 
gardener, that the principal, if not the only 
cause, is not a sheltered situation, (such as we 
so often find ineffectual in the country) but the 
sea air. Hence I have inferred, that salt ap- 
plied as a manure to pear trees, may be advap- 
tageous. 

Thirdly. In agreement with this conjecture, 
I have since been informed that Dr. Robinson, 
of Newburyport, has ascertained that a com- 
position of sea mud, salt, and clay, applied in 
the form of paint to the trunks, and the lower 
parts of the larger branches of. his pear trees, 
preserves not only the trees, but the fruit, 
from blast. The clay should be merely suffi- 
cient to render the composition duly adhesive. 
Before the paint is laid on, the moss, and the 
loose and decayed bark, are to. be scraped off. 
The bark which has been thus coated, is said to 
have a remarkably green and lively appearance. 
It is likely that our common marsh mud, as It 
contains salt, would in this case, be a good sub- 
stitute for sea or dock mud. 

Sir Humphry Davy ascribes canker in trees 
to an alkaline secretion; to neutralize, and 
thereby remove which, he proposes to apply a 





weak acid, a8.a lotion, tothe affected part— 


Query.—As pomace abounds with acids, what 
effect has it, when used as a manure, in remoy- 
ing or preventing canker ? 
Yours, with much esteem, 
E. B. KENRICK. 
Newton, Oct. 18, 1824. 


[gy THE EDITOR. |] 


We doubt whether an eastern exposure, and 
the consequent operation of easterly winds is 
so injurious to pear trees, and to other fruit 
trees in the United States, as has been imagin- 
ed. The pear tree bears cold better than heat ; 
and we have been informed that‘in France, it is 
the practice to set this tree on the north side of 
high walls to defend it against southerly winds, 
which are there thought to be a cause of blight 
or blast. In Massachusetts, it is said that this 
tree flourishes when exposed to easterly winds, 
blowing directly from the sea. We have, like- 
wise, observed that pear trees, struck with 
blight were apparently most injured on the 
south and sonth western sides. We have seen 
the leaves of pear trees, which had a south and 
south westerly aspect, quite withered and brown 
by the blast, while those leaves on the north- 
ern and eastern sides of the same trees were 
little effected, but retained nearly their most 
fall and vivid verdure. 

Mr Coxe says, “* That species of blight, 
which is sometimes called the fire blight, fre- 
quently destroys trees in the fullest apparent 
vigour and health, in a few hours, turning the 
leaves suddenly brown, as if they had passed 
through a hot flame, and causing a morbid mat- 
ter to exude from the pores of the bark, of a 
black, ferruginous appearance ;_ this happens 
through the whole course of the warm season 
—more, frequently in weather both hot and 
moist, affording reason to believe that it arises 
from the rays of the snn operating on the va- 
pour, or clouds, floating in the atmosphere, ei- 
ther by concentration or reflection. It gener- 
ally, though not always, is perceived most in 
confined places : certain kinds, and particularly 
that most exquisite of our winter pears, the St. 
Germain, seems peculiarly liable to this species 
of blight. I have in twenty years lost upwards 
of fifty trees in the fullness of vigour—some- 
times in the most open airy situations, and in 
every kind of soil. From repeated observation 
of the kinds most liable to this malady, I have 
been led to believe, that it is somewhat con- 
nected with a principle which appears .to be 
considered as a sound one, by the most judicious 
European writers, when treating of apple trees, 
that is. the long duration of the variety. It is 
certain, that natural trees, continually springing 
up from seed, are seldom attacked by this dis- 
ease ; and the Seckle pear, generally supposed 
to be a new variety, is but little affected by it 
—of fifty bearing trees of this kind, of various 
ages, I have not lost one entire tree from this 
cause—this year, for the first time, I have per- 
ceived the limbs of some of them partially af- 
fected, and in some instances, several large 
branches have been destroyed. From the great 


pear trees, if much pruned, are apt to grow too 
fast; this appears to render them more liable 
to the effect of the fire blight than otherwise 
they would be—l have therefore changed my 
mode of trimming them under this impression, 
confining it very much to suckering, and mere- 
ly forming the tree—onr heat and dryness, do 
noi require the growth to be so open as in Eu- 
rope.” ' 

Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary says, “ There 
is a sort of blight, which is often destructive to 
orchards and open plantations, against which 
we know not a remedy. ‘This is called a fire 
blast, which in a few hours has not only de- 
\stroyed the’ fruit and leaves, but many times 
parts of trees, and sometimes entire trees have 
been killed by it. 

*“ This is supposed to have been effected by 
volumes of transparent flying vapours, which 
}among the many forms they revolve into, and 
|may sometimes approach so, near to a hemis- 
phere or hemicylinder, either in their upper or 
lower surfaces, as thereby to- make the beams 
of the sun converge enough to scorch plants or 
trees they fall upon, in proportion to the great- 
er or less convergency of the sun’s rays, 

“ Against this enemy to our fruits there is no 
guard to our trees, nor any remedy to cure it: 
but as this more frequently happens in close 
plantations (where the stagnating vapours frém 
the earth, and the plentiful perspirations from 
ihe trees are pent in for want of a free air to 
dissipate and expel them; which are often ob- 
served in still weather, to ascend in so plenuful 
a manner, as to be seen by the naked eye, but 
especially with reflecting telescopes, so as to 
make a clear and distinct object become dim 
and tremulous) than in those which are planted 
ata greater distance, or are not surrounded 
with hills or woods; this directs us, in the first 
planting of kitchen-gardens and orchards, &c. 
that we should allow a greater distance between 
the trees, and to make choice of clear healthy 
situatiqns, that the air may freely pass between 
the trees to dissipate those vapours before they 
are formed into such volumes, whereby the 
circumambient air will be clear, and less sub- 
ject toinjuries; as also that fruits which are 
produced in this clearer air will be much better 
tasted than thoge that are surrounded with a 
thick rancid air ; for as fruits are often in a re- 
spiring state, they consequently, by imbibing a 
part of these vapours, are rendered crude and 
ill tasted.” 


In an article written by Dr. Mease, for the 
Philadelphia edition of Willich’s Domestic 
Encyclopedia, we find the following :—* By ac- 
cident, Mr. Cooper, of New Jersey, discovered 
some years since, that a tree upon which a num- 
ber of iron hoops and other articles of iron had 
been hung, remained free from blight, while all 
the rest suffered severely. Since ihat year he 
has constantly encircled two or three branches 
of every tree with an iron hoop, and with uni- 
form success, Asa proof, he pointed out one 
tree with a withered limb near the top, and ob- 
served that he had neglected to defend it last 





vigour and rapidity of vegetation in America, 


year. Philosophers may speculate as to the 
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sheory of the operation of the iron, and cause 
of the blast, but practical men will be contented 
with a knowledge of the important fact, which 
comes from a*man of judgment, and of an ob- 
serving disposition, who has again and again sat- 
istied himself that no deception or accidental 
circumstance occurred, by reference to which, 
the preservation of his hooped trees could be 
accounted for.” 


We are aware that it is the general opinion, 
that east winds are the cause of blight in fruit 
trees. But in addition to the facts above stated, 
that pear trees on the sea-coast in Massachusetts 
{which are generally most exposed to those 
winds,) sufier less from that disease, than those 
of the interior parts of the country, we may cite 
the authority of Dr Anderson and Mr Cartis, 
eminent British writers, who coincide in opin- 
ion, that blights in trees are not produced by 
east winds. Perhaps our south-westerly winds 
partake in some degree of the siroc or samiel, 
names given to those winds, which in the east- 
ern continent blow from the South, and are often 
fatal not only to vegetable but to animal life— 
Our object, however, is not to form theories, 
but to elicit inquiry, and we hope that this arti- 
cle may have a tendency to call attention to this 
interesting subject, from those who may be like- 
ly to ascertain the cause and. prescribe a remedy 
to this disease in our fruit trees. 

== 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


MACHINE FOR PARING APPLES, 

Mr Fessenpen—A few evenings ago, I went 
to a neighbour’s house for a social visit. On 
my arrival, I found the family busily employed, 
and did not suffer my presence to impede or 
hinder them in the least about their work, as | 
always like to see people attending to their 
business without being obstructed by every lit- 
tle incident or unexpected circumstance that 
may chance to take place. The father and two 
of the girls were diligently engaged in paring 
apples, while the good mother was equally as 
diligent in slicing them. | inquired why they 
did not use a paring machine, asserting that a 
person therewith would pare faster than all of 
them could with their knives. .To my interro- 
gation, the father replied by saying that he 
never saw a paring machine, and they had al- 
ways pared apples in this way, and he did not 
know but they could still continue to pare in 
this way, as well as they had done heretofore. 
Knowing them to be folks who adhered pretty 
firmly to old rules and maxims, and not much 
disposed to adopt new methods or modern im- 
provements, | dismissed the subject, and turned 
the conversation upon something else, conclud- 
ing it would be in vain to spend any more words 
with them about the matter. So the good man 
and his daughters worked very steadily all the 
evening, to perform what one of them with a 
machine could have performed in one hour. 

I have no doubt if the utility of the Paring 
Machine was generally known, that every fami- 
ly which makes use gf any considerable quantity 
of pared apples would immediately procure one. 
Who would hesitate to pay one or two dollars 
for a machine, that with careful usage would 
last twenty years, and with which one person 
wouk! accomplish more work in the same time, 
than three or four could perform in the common 
way. BUSHROD. 


have yielded milk sufficient, since the tst of May 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the annual exhibition of the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society, at Topsfield, October 26, 1824, 
the following premiums were awarded : 


To Col. Jesse Putnam of Danvers, for the manage- 
ment of his farm, the Ist premium 

To the “Indian Hill Farm” in West Newbury, 
under the direction of Mr Nathaniel Pearson, the 
second premium 

To Col. Moses Newell of West Newbury, for his 
ingenious and improved plan of a barn, a gratu- 
ity of 

To Jesse Rice of Lynn, for the best bull raised in 
the County 

To William Thurlow of West Newbury, for the 
second best do 

To Nathaniel Pearson of West Newbury, for the 
best bull calf 

To John Torrey of Newbury, for the best milch cow 20 

To Perley Tapley of Danvers, for the best pair of 
working oxen 

To Joseph Goldsmith of Andover, for the second 
best do 

To John Brocklebank of Rowley, for the third 
best do 10 

To William Thurlow of West Newbury, for the 


$30 


25 


10 
20 


10 


20 


15 





best pair of four year old steers 15 
To Jesse Putnam of Danvers, for the second best do 10) 
To do. for the best boar 5 
To Moses Newell of West Newbury, for the best 

breeding sow 8 
To Asa Tapley of Danvers, for the second best do 5 
To Moses Black of Danvers, for the best litter of 

weaned pigs 
To Moses Newell of West Newbury, for the 2d 

best do 
To do. for the best lot of merino ewes 
To Col. Benjamin Peabody of Middleton, for a 
sheep with four lambs, all of the same age and 

of handsome appearance,a gratuity of 5 

[This sheep is now eleven years old, and has borne 
twenty-seven lambs, four at three several times, three 
at one time, and two at each of the others. ] 


8 


10 


To Perley Tapley of Danvers, for the best per- 
formance in ploughing, Ist premium 

To Samuel Scribner of Newbury, for ploughing, 
4th premium 

To Mrs Clarissa Porter of Danvers, for an econom- 
ical hearth rug, and a handsome bonnet, made 
from spire grass, in imitation of Leghorn 

To Miss Mary Endicott of Danvers, for a fine bon- 
net of the same material 

To Miss Nancy Fndicott of Danvers, fora similar 
bonnet of superior fineness 

To Mrs Robert. Piper of Newburyport, for an inge- 
nious and handsome hearth rug, the materials 
of which cost only 50 cents 

To Miss Betsey Kinsman of Ipswich, for a very fine 
specimen of yarn, spun by herself from common 
wool, 340 knots to the pound 


15 


6 


3 


A large number of fine working cattle were 
exhibited on this occasion.—The Swine were 
more numerous and superior to any that we 
have seen at any other Show.—Of Milch Cows 
and heifers, there were not so many as there 
ought to have been. The improvement of the 
breed of this most valuable animal deserves 
particular attention and encouragement. Six 
cows were in the pens for exhibition only, from 
the farm of Col. Jesse Putnam in Danvers, that 


last, to make 985 Iba. of good butter, & upwards 
of 1100 Ibs. of cheese.—Of Merino Sheep, there 
was but one flock, and that of middling quality. 
—Of Bulls, the show was good. We ought not 
to omit to notice the very fine bull of the Sand- 
wich breed, belonging to Jawes H. Duncan, Esq. 
of Haverhill, which would undoubtedly have 





obtained the first premium, had it not been ex- 


cluded by the rules of the Society, not having 
been raised in the county, or imported.—The 
show of articles of Domestic Manufacture was 
highly creditable to the domestic industry of 
the county; a branch of industry that deserves 
encouragement.—On the whole, the Show was 
such as to afford much satisfaction to those who 
attended; and evidence of the beneficial influ- 
ence of the Society. 

The foregoing is an abstract of the most es- 
sential parts of the Reports of the several Com- 
miltees. JOHN W. PROCTOR, 

Danvers, Oct. 27, 1824. Sec. of Essex Ag. Soc. 

At the annual meeting of the Essex Agricul- 
tural Society at Topsfield, Oct. 26, 1824, the 
following gentlemen were elected officers of 
the Society for the year ensuing, of which they 


8 | are requested to take notice :— 


President—Hon. TIMOTHY PICKERING, 
of Salem. 

Vice Presidents—Icnasop Tucker, Esq. of Sa- 
lem, Dr Bensamin Parker, of Bradford, Paur 
Kent, Esq. of Newbury, Asa Anprews, Esq. of 
Ipswich. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Merrit Esq. of Salem. 

Corr. and Kec. Sec.—Joun W. Procror, of 


”| Danvers. 


‘rustees— Hon. Thomas Stevens, of Beverly. 


|Hon. Nathaniel Hooper of Marblehead, Hon. 


Benjamin W. Crowninshield, of Salem, John 
Adams, Esq. of Andover, Mr Aaron Perley, of 
Boxford, Hon. Hobart Clark, of Andover, Dan- 
iel Putnam, Esq. of Danvers, Temple Cuiler, 
Esq. of Hamilton, James Gardner, Esq. of Lynn, 
Capt. Edmund Bartleit, of Newburyport, Col. 
Daniel Adams, of Newbury, Nathan Felton, Esq. 
of Danvers, Capt. Eliphalet Chaplin, of Rowley, 
James H. Duncan, Esq. of Haverhill, Hon, Da- 
vid Cummins, of Salem, John Choate, Esq. of 
Ipswich, Frederick Howes, Esq. of Salem, Col. 
Jesse Putnam, of Danvers, Asa T. Newhall, 
Esq. of Lynnfield, Hon. Benjamin Osgood, of 
Methuen, Capt. Stephen Abbott, of Andover, 
Mr Enoch Tappan, of Newbury, Col. Moses 
Newell, of West Newbury, Jacob Towne, jun. 
Esq. of Topsfield. 

The Hon. Thomas Stevens, Chairman of the 
Committee appointed by the President to take 
into consideration the expediency of fixing on 
some permanent place for the Annual Exhibi- 


|tions of the Society, made a Report, the con- 


sideration of which was postponed until the 
next annual meeting. 
Attest, JOHN W. PROCTOR, Sec. 


SOCIETY OF MIDDLESEX HUSBANDMEN AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


This Society at their annual meeting, in Con- 
cord, elected the following officers : 


Col. JOSEPH VALENTINE, President. 
Rurvus Hosmer, Esq. Ist Vice President. 
Benjamin Dix, Esq. 2d Vice President. 
Natuan Brooks, Esq. Recording Sec’ry. 
Col. Dantex Suattuck, Treasurer. 

Dr Josian Bartierr, Corres. Secretary. 


At an adjourned meeting, the Society chose a 
sufficient number of Trustees to manage their 
funds for the ensuing year. It then appeared, 
that the Society was in a most flourishing con- 
dition. Within a few weeks, three hundred 
and fifty members bad been added to the associ- 
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ation. The whole number is now nearly seven 
hundred, and new accessions are almost daily 
made to this large number. 

It gives us great pleasure to observe so much 
interest taken in it throughout the whole coun- 
ty. On the next anniversary, the premiums of- 
fered will be as great and numerous as those of 
any county Society in the State. And we have 
no doubt the exhibitions will do proportionate 
honor to the exertions of the members. Con- 


cord Gazette. 





From Dr. Deane’s New England Farmer. 


PRESERVING CABBAGES. 


Mr M’Mahon recommends the following meth- 
od for preserving cabbages for winter and 
spring use. Immediately previous to the 
setting in of hard frost, take up your cabbages 
and savoys, observing todo it in a dry day ; turn 
their tops downward, and let them remain so for 
a few hours, to drain off any water that may be 
lodged between their leaves; then make choice 
of a ridge of dry earth in a well sheltered warm 
exposure, and plant them down to their heads 
therein, close to one another, having previous- 
ly taken off some of their loose hanging leaves. 
Immediately erect over them a low temporary 
shed, of any kind that will keep them perfectly 
free from wet, which is to be open at both ends, 


to admit a current of air in mild dry weather. | 


These ends are to be closed with straw when 
the weather is very severe In this situation 
your cabbages will keep in a high state of pres- 
ervation till spring, for being kept perfectly 
free from wet, as well as from the action of the 
sun, the frost will have little or no effect upon 
them. In such a place the heads may be cut off 
as wanted, and if frozen, soak them in spring, 
well, or pump water, for a few hours previous 
to their being cooked, which will dissolve the 
frost and extract any disagrecable taste occasion- 
ed thereby.” 

Mr M’Mahon prefers this mode of preserving 
cabbages to placing them in the ground with 
the roots upwards, and says that the application 
of straw immediately ronnd the heads is a bad 
practice, as the straw will soon become damp 
and mouldy, and will of course communicate the 
disorder to the cabbages. 

Mr Derby of Salem, Mass. states his mode of 
preserving cabbages as follows. “I have se- 
lected one of the most airy situations on the 
farm, spread a few leaves on the ground, to keep 
them clean, and placed them upside down, close 
to each other, and shook in among them leaves 
sufficient to cover them, leaving part of the root 
projecting out, then threw on just enough sea 
weed to prevent the leaves blowing away.”— 
Mass. Agr. Rep. vol. vii. p. 57. 


NOVEMBER. 


Barn Yard.—As this yard is the most favour- 
able place on the farm, to make manure, the 
outer parts of it should be so much higher than 
the middie, that no manure shall be washed out 
‘of it by the greatest rains” As many of the barns 
and out-houses as is practicable, should stand on 
this yard, that the manure and rubbish which 
they afford, may be easily conveyed into it.— 
The yard should be considerably large, to afford 
sufficient room for making manure, and should 
have several apartments into which sheep, 








calves, &c. may be put, as occasion requires.— | one fourth of a ton; thus each layer hasa fourth 


It should be supplied with water; for cattle | 


cannot be driven any distance to water, without 
much inconvenience, a loss of manure, and of- 
ten very serious injury to themselves. As soon 
as the yard is cleared in the spring, the good far- 
mer will store it with materials for making ma- 
pure. 


of a peck of salt. 

Cayenne pepper is an article much used at 
our tables, and we always eat it in fear and 
trembling, as it isso often adulterated. [always 
raise enough for my own use. The peppers 


are lefton the bush until they are quile red, 
and then strung up and hung in aclean place 


If the barn stands on land somewhat descend-/ until quite dry. They are easily ground or 
ing, let the stable floor be raised so high! pounded fine enough for use. 
from the ground that a cart may be driven un- eo 
der it, and trap-doors be made in the floor, into PLUM PUDDING. 
which the manure of the stable may be thrown | This is one of the relics of barbarous cook- 
and vastly more will be made, than if the urine} e@ry—a compilation of grossness, gastronomic- 
were lost, and the dung thrown out to be €Xpo-| ally unscientific, and pre-eminently unwhole- 
sed to the sun and rain. }some. Sugar, dough, and fat are its basis, and 

Secure your cellars from frost. Fasten Joose| im such proportion that its lighter ingredients 
clapboards, shingles, &c. Secure a good school-| have not power to redeem its crudity.—No 
master, a man of learning and good moral prin- | Wonder John Bull is dyspeptic, hypochondriac- 
ciples.--Better give twenty dollars for a good #!; and suicidal, when plum-pudding and malt- 
man, than have a poor one fornothing. Supp! | liquor occupy his stomach so often, Boiled 
your children with books; and let them know | ough is the food of his youth—solid, stone-like 
that you respect their teacher, and place a high | 40S ;—and when he grows up, he mollifies 
estimate on the privileges they enjoy under his | his mess with sugar and raisins; scarcely a day 
instructions, and that they will find yon steadfast | P*88es without a wedge of his favourite dish— 
in maintaining good government at school, as| ?!"m-pudding; and then he mopes and drinks 
well as in your own family. Be grateful to the | his ale, until a sufficient portion of the narcotic 











God who is crowning the year with his good- | 


ness.—Christian Almanack. 








From the American Farmer. 


SALTED HAY. 


Mr Eprron,—One of your correspondents | 
wants information respecting salied hay. My. 
cows live on salted clover in the winter, and 
thrive better than even on fresh grass in sum-_ 


mer. I salt the hay as it is thrown in the bar- | 


rack or mow, at the rate of half a bushel to the | 
ton. I use fine salt, as the coarse or rock salt, | 
commonly called packing salt, is wasted by fal-| 
ling throngh the interstices of the hay, until it. 
finally is lost; it does not adhere so readily as 
fine salt, and the expense is in favour of fine 
salt. My cattle, old and young, horses and cows, 
receive a double handful of fine salt once a week | 
in summer. When I feed them with fresh clov- | 
er, I invariably sprinkle salt through each ani-| 
mal’s mess; this prevents ‘flatulency, which. 
fresh clover always produces. In winter, as 
my clover is salted, I only give my cows salt 
once in a fortnight, and then only with change 
of food. Leven sprinkle my corn etalks with it. | 
Animals are excessively fond of it, and I never 
knew either cow or horse injured by a moderate 
use of it. It is well known, that deer go regn- 
larly twice a day to the Salt Licks. I have 
heard that it is not proper to give it to hogs ; 
I cannot tell why, as they must necessarily get 
a great deal of salt mixture in the house-swill. 
| have a great many potatoes, and I wished to 
give some to my cows, Lut they did not like 
them boiled; I therefore chopped them up, 
sprinkled salt through them, and gave to each 
cow a half peck, morning and evening. They 
are very fond of them, and care is taken to let 
them have plenty of water. 

Thus you see that I give salt to both horses 
and cows, and am encouraged to continue the 





practice, by the good health that they all enjoy. 


potion of his beverage nods him down to sleep. 
nd yet John wonders why he suffers from in- 
digestion ! Leave off plum-pudding. The French, 
who know better than we do the science of 
cookery, laugh at us for patronizing it. 
[-@iheneum. 











To Remove Warts.—Nitrate of silver (lunar 
caustic) cures those troublesome excrescences, 
called Warts, in an extremely simple and harm- 
less manner. The method of using it is to dip 
the end of the-caustic in a little water, and to 
rub it over the warts. In the course of a few 
times, by so doing, they will be gone. The mu- 
riate of ammonia (sal ammoniac) is likewise a 
very useful remedy. ‘Out of twenty years 
practice, says a medical correspondent in the 


Manthly Magazine, ‘1 never knew the above 


remedies to fail.’ 


Spots of Ink.—To take them out of linen, 
lemon juice is sometimes used, but the spots do 
not wholly disappear, and a hole follows.—The 
best and safeest method is, to take a candle, 
melt it, dip the spotted part in the melted tal- 
low, then put it to the wash, and it will become 
white and no hole follow. 

To secure the blossoms of Fruit Trecs against 
destruction by late frosts.— Place around the roots 
of the trees, banks of snow or ice. The blos- 
soms will be retarded, and thereby escape the 
late frosts, which are so destructive to our fruit 
trees in this climate. 








Working Oxen.—When oxen refuse to work 
equally well on either side, or when they pull 
off against each other, yoke them on the side 
you wish them to work, and turn them out to 
feed in that way; they soon become accustomed 
to it, and work afterwards on either side alike. 


Mammoth Squash—A squash, weighing one 





When a layer of hay is thrown on the stack,| hundred and twenty-two pounds, was a few days 
mow, or barrow, my men sprinkle a part of the|since taken from the garden of the Hon. Mr 
half bushel on the layer, which layer is about} 


Habbard, in Windsor, Vt. 
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HPMassachusetts Agricultural Society. 


REPORT NO. VI. 

The Committee on the Ploughing Match with 
two pair of Cattle, consisting of John Prince, 
Chairman, Ichabod Nichols and Francis Winship 
Esq. report as follows : 

That 7 ploughs were duly entered. 

No. 1.—Freegrace Marble, of Sutton—plough 
made by Hall, of Sutton, with a wheel, and cat- 
tle four years old; ploughman, Helland Marble ; 
Driver, Freegrace Marble; turned 34 furrows, 
performed in 68 minutes, 

No. 2.—A. D. Williams, Roxbury— Plough 
made by Warren, of Dedham, with wheel and 
cutter—Cattle four years old; ploughman, D. 
Parmenter—driver, D. Howe; turned 30 far- 
rows, performed in 60 minutes. 

No. 3.—S. Williams, Roxbury—plough by 
Warren, of Dedham, with wheel—cattle four 
years old; ploughman, Stedman Williams— 
driver, Thomas A. Clarke ; turned 32 furrows, 
performed in 68 minutes. 

No. 4—Charles Howard, Hingham—plough 








The plough made by Warren, of Dedham, 
was afterwards tried by the Society’s Dynano- 
metre, and cut a furrow slice of 12 by 53 inch- 
es, with a draught of 392 lbs. 

The new cast-iron plough, made by C. How- 
ard of Hingham, was of very fine form & work- 


a furrow slice of 12 by 5: inches, with a draught 
of 392 Ibs, 

The large plough made by Warren of Ded- 
ham, cut 14 inches by 53, and required the 
draught of 560 pounds; this shows the great 
uncertainty in the form of wooden mould-boards. 
They all did fine work, and thé sward was a 
very tough one. JOHN PRINCE, Chairman. 


REPORT NO. VII. 


The Committee on the Ploughing Match 
(with one yoke of Oxen), report: 


That the ground selected was divided into 
lots of exactly one eighth of an acre each.— 





REPORT No. VIII. 


Brighton Oct. 21, 1824. 
The Committee appointed to award the pre- 
miums to the best Working Oxen, have attend- 


| ed the duty assigned them, and report as follows, 


viz :— 


manship ; and it being of cast tron, the same 4. premium to Royal T. Marble, of Sutton, for 
number will always be of the same form ; it cut} 


his Cattle 4 years old $25 
2d premium to Silas Dudley, of Sutton, for his Cat- 

tle 5 years old 20 
3d premium to James Robbins, of Watertown, for 

his steers, 3 years old 
4th premium to John Bigelow, of Sherburne, for 

his Cattle 5 years old 12 
5th premium to Asa Cummings, of Sutton, for his 

Cattle 4 years old 


A large number of the Cattle had been en- 
gaged in the Ploughing Match in the morning, 
and yet on trial of strength appeared as if be- 
ginning their day’s work.. The number of en- 
tries exceeded those of last year, and the cattle 
were considered as decidedly superior, affording 
‘some evidence that attention to Oxen, for farm 
labour, so strongly recommended by the Com- 
mittee last year, has not been neglected. The 





by himself, with wheel—cattle eight years old ;| The conditions of the work were, that it should Committee, although they awarded a premiom 
ploughman, M. L. Gerry—driver, John Lang-| be ploughed not less than five inches deep, and tg Mr Robbins’ steers, three years old, conside- 
ley ; turned 30 furrows, performed in 58 min-| the furrow slice to be not more than ten inches ped cattle at that age as too young for hard la- 


utes, 


No. 5.— Hawes, of Roxbury—plough 


| wide. 


| Past years having shown that tolerably good | injurious. The Cattle of Mr Stephen Marsh, of 


‘bour and a trial of strength which may prove 


by Warren, of Dedham, with wheel and cutter— | Plonghing could be accomplished in acompara- Sutton, three years old, were considered as very 
cattle seven years old; ploughman, L. S. Bliss ‘tively short space of time, it was now the deter- fine, and if not too early put to hard labor, will 
—driver, G. W. Badger; turned 30 furrows,! mination of the Committee, that the excellence prove superior cattle. The Committee noticed 


performed in 57 minutes. 

No 6.—Silas Dudiey, of Sutton—plough by 
Warren, of Dedham, with wheel and catter— 
cattle five and six years old; ploughman, Silas 
Dudley—driver, S. Marsh, Jun. ; turned 32 fur- 
rows, work performed in 68 minutes. 

No 7.—Stephen Marsh, of Sutton—plough 
by Hall, of Sutton, with wheels—cattle three 
years old; ploughman, C. Morse—driver, H. 
White; turned 34 furrows, work performed in 
62 minutes. . 

The committee on commencing their opera- 
tions, gave very full and explicit directiuns that 
the cattle should not be hurried; that the sole 
object of the committee was to have the work 
performed in the best possible manner, without 
regard to time; and they have great pleasure 
in stating their opinion, that an equal number of 
competitors, on the same space of ground (say 
one quarter of an acre to each plough, in a 
tough green sward, of at least ten years’ lea,) 
has not performed better work in this part of 
the country. 

They have taken great pains in formiog their 
jodgment, and hope the public and the unsuc- 
cessful competitors will be satisfied with this 
award : 

To Silas Dudley, their 1st premium $15 

S. Dudley, ploughman, 8 

S. Marsh, Jr. driver 4 
To A. D. Williams, the 2d premium io” 

D. Parmenter, ploughman 5 

D. Howe, driver, 3 
‘Fo C. Howard, the 3d premium 6 - 

M. L. Gerry, ploughman 3 

John Langley, driver 2 
—11 

All which is submitted by 
. JOHN PRINCE, 

ICHABOD NICHOLS, 

FRANCIS WINSHIP. 


and not the rapidity of the work, shonld be 
their criterion in awarding the premiums, re- 
gard being also had to the state in which the 
cattle came from their work, and to their gene- 
ral appearance.—They therefore allowed forty 
minutes for the performance of the task. 

Sixteen teams started for the premiums, all, 
except one, with a driver. The Committee 
have great pleasure in stating that they have 
never at any Match witnessed so much good 
ploughing, the cattle so good, or under such 
complete management. ‘The ploughs, general- 
ly, were excellent, particularly one made at 
Hingham. 

They feel bound to give the plonghmen and 
drivers great credit for their attention to their 
instructions in not hurrying their work. ‘The 
first lot was finished in twenty five minutes, and 
the last within forty do. 

They have awarded to Aaron D. Williams, 
of Roxbury, the first premiam of fifteen dollars ; 
‘to Lewis B. Barber, the plonghman, eight dol- 
| lars, and to the same as driver, having no other 
driver, four dollars. 

To Silas Dudiey, of Sutton, the second prem- 
ium of ten dollars; to the same as plonghman, 
five dollars; and to Joseph Dudley as driver, 
three dollars. 

To Samuel Sibley, of Sutton, the third prem- 
iam of six dollars; to the same as plonghman 
three. dollars: and to Palmer Sibley as driver, 
two dollars. They regret that they had not a 
fourth premium to award toG M. Barrett, of 
Concord, as they were much pleased with his 
work ;—-and they cannot conclude without re- 
marking that in the opinion of your Committee 
they all deserve great credit. 


E. HERSEY DERBY, 
PAUL KENT, 
PAUL UPTON, 





Committee. 


‘with pleasure the Cattle of Luke Fisk, Esq. of 


Waltham. They were well trained, and in 
backing the load, equal if not superior to any. 
The cattle of Mr Hathaway, from Marblehead, 
were considered good on the draft, but not so 
quick in their movements as some others—per- 
haps in a day’s labour at hard work, they might 
have excelled. As premiums have been offered 
| for working oxen since the establishment of the 
| Cattle Show, the Committee were of opinion, 
that in future, Cattle under 4 years old should 
| be excluded from an entry, unless a difference 
is made in the weight to be drawn, and their 
trial proportioned to their age. 
All which is submitted by 

GORHAM PARSONS, 

SILAS GATES, 

ELWAH PERRY, 

DANIEL TENNY. 


BERKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Report on Manufactures.—The committee ap- 
pointed to award Premiums on articles of Do- 
mestic Manufacture, exhibited agreeably to the 
regulations of the Berkshire Agricultural Soci- 
ety, October 6th, 1824, submit the following 
Report :— 


To Mrs Gideon Nicholson, of Hinsdale, for the 
best piece of Woollen Fulled Cloth $10 

To Miss Olive Wing, of do. for 2d best‘do. 8 

To Mrs Levi Hinsdale, of do. for 3d best do. 6 

To Mrs Wealthy Goodrich, of Pittsfield, for 4th 
best do. 

To Miss Elvira Tracy, of Richmond, for the best 
piece of Coloured Flannel 

To Mrs Wealthy Goodrich, of Pittsfield, for 2d 
best do. 

To Mrs Dorothy Gold, of Pittsfield, for the best 
piece of White Flammel 

To Miss Mary Baker, of do. for 2d best do. 

To Mrs Lucretia Reese, of West Stockbridge, for 











Brighton, Oct. 21, 1824. 


the best six pair of Lambs’ Wool Hose 
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To Mrs Sarah Perkins, of Becket, for the best 12 
pair of Gentlemen’s Lambs’ Wool Socks 

‘To Mrs Anna Francis, of Pittsfield, for the best 
piece of Carpeting 

To Miss Laura Chapin, of Richmond, for the best 

iece of Linen Shirting 

To Mrs Laura Chapin, of do. for 2d best do. 

To Mrs Abi Miller, of Tyringham, for 3d best do. 

To Mrs Lavinia Andrews, of Richmond, for the 
best piece of Linen Sheeting 

To Miss Clarissa Colt, of Pittsfield, for 2d best do 

To Mrs Mary Childs, of Richmond, for the best 
piece of Linen Diaper 

To Mrs Abigail Francis, of Hindsdale, for. the 
best Grass Bonnet 


RESERVED PREMIUMS. 


To Mrs Cynthia Francis, of Pittsfield, for articles 
of Household Manufacture, made in her family 
since the last Fair, estimated at $193.18, a pre- 
mium of $10 
To Miss Catharine Pierson, of Richmond, for six 


= f=) oo -— oat <=) C= 


pair of very elegant Worsted hose 4} 


To Miss Eunice Rowley, of Richmond, for a pair 
of fine do. 1 
To Miss Julia H. Brooks, of Pittsfield, fora hand- 
some specimen of Sewing Silk, manufactured 
by her . i 
To Miss Sarah Chapin, of Richmond, fora number 
of very fine Linen Handkerchiefs, handsomely 
ornamented with needle work, 1 
To Miss Lavinia Andrews, of Richmond, for sever- 
al valuable articles of Honsehold Manufacture 
To Miss Eveline Edwards, of Pittsfield, for a Car- 
pet, meriting encouragement, wove by her 
To Miss Almena Kittredge, of Pittsfield, for a 
Hearth Rag, of ingenious manufacture 
To Mrs Anna Weller, of Pittsfield, for a Carpet 
To Mrs Lucretia Reese, of West Stockbridge, for 
160 yards of Flannel, of good quality, meriting 
the encouragement of the Society, a premium of 
To Mrs. Rhoda Newell, of Lanesborough, a person 
$1 years of age, for two pair of Lambs’ Wool 
Hose, carded, spun, and knit by her in a superi- 
eormanner — 1 
The committee, (consisting of Phinehas Al- 
jen, David Carson, Samuel Rosseter, John R. 
Crocker, John De Lamatter, John Dickinson, 
and Theodore Sedgwick) in awarding the ftore- 
going premiums, believe they should do injustice 
to many of the competitors, and those patriotic 
citizens who presented a variety of superb ar- 
ticles for exhibition only, to’ pass them unnoticed. 
The gratification which they experienced dur- 
ing their examinations will not permit them so 
todo. A number of other pieces of Woollen 
Cloth were presented for premiums, of excel- 
lent stock, and well manufactured. The whole, 
indeed, were of such superiour quality, that it 
was very difficult for the commitiee to distin- 
guish; and they were not unfrequently nearly 
equally divided in their opinions upon the arti- 
cles before them. Where all have made such 
noble efforts, they should, unquestionably, re- 
ceive our highest commendation. The same 
attention, it is hoped, will be paid to the manu- 
facture of this article for a “succeeding exhibi- 
tion. 


The committee examined, with much satis- 
faction, several pieces of blue and black Broad- 
cloths and Cassimeres, and a piece of striped 
drab Cassimere, in imitation of the English man- 
ufacture, patriotically offered for exhibition 
only, by Messrs. Josiah Pomeroy & Co. from 
their manulactory in Pittsfield, which were ful- 
ly equal in all respects, to any English cloths 
they have ever examined. They were pro- 
nounced without fault. The committee cannot 
omit recommending the manufactures of these 
industrious and enterprising individuals to the 


D9 o _ 


or 





public, generally, as eminently worthy of their 
patronage. 

The Flannels were nearly double in quantity 
to those offered the year previous, and many 
pieces of superiour quality. We notice in par- 
ticular, for its fine quality, a piece offered by 
Miss Sally Cowles, of Richmond, which was 
pronounced to he the best exhibited, Lut on 
which a premium could not be given, because it 
was not dressed within the State. This depar- 
ture from the regulations of the Society, we 
hope, w'll be guarded against in future. 

Of Woolen Shawls and Rose Blankets, sub- 
stantial and useful articles, there was a deficiep- 
cy, which, it is hoped, the industry and skill of 
our Ladies will remedy at the next Fair. 

Of Linen, Linen Sheeting, and Linen Diaper, 
there was a fine display, highly creditable to 
those concerned in the manufacture. We were 
pleased to witness so much skill, as well as com- 
petition, in the manufacture of these articles, 
and hope they may be extended. 

Of Coverlets there was a handsome display, 
although no premiums were offered thereon.— 
They would recommend, however, that they be 
included the next year, as worthy of encourage- 
ment. 

Of Stockings, there were Woolen, Worsted, 
Linen,and Cotton. Some of them of the finest 
qnality. The worsted, by Miss Catherine Pier- 
son, of Richmond, were the most beautiful spec- 
imen of the art of knitting which we ever saw. 

The Hearth Rugs were ordinary, and scarce- 
ly deserving a premium. We are sorry to see 
so little competition, on an article so generally 
in use. 

Of Carpets there was a rich and extensive 
display, and many of them valuabvie. A veauti- 
ful one, (the best) offered by Mrs Clarissa Peck, 
of Pittsfield, could not receive a premium, be- 
cause it was wove out of the State. 

The zeal and intelligence of our fair women 
seems to have increased ; and we flatter our- 
selves they will hereafter give us many improv- 
ed specimens of their industry, and continue in 
well doing unto the end. Many of the speci- 
mens of Household Industry, exhibiting a com- 
mendable taste, ingenuity and skill, are not re- 
warded by gratuities, not because they were un- 
deserving, but because it was necessary to puta 
limit to this kind of reward, for want of means. 

An elegant Coach Harness, made by Mr 
George Stillman, jr. of Lee, was presented by 
him for exhibition. It evinced much taste and 
superior workmanship, and was highly commen- 
ded by all who examined it. Such workmen, 
we think, deserve encouragement. 

By order of the Committee, 
PHINEHAS ALLEN, Chairman. 








The Mercer Potatoe, which we raise in Ches- 
ter county, is the finest in the world. That 
some of them are as remarkable for size as 
goodness is proved by this fact, that one raised 
this season by Mr Abner Miller, of the borough 
of Westchester, weighed 4 lbs. 2 0z. Penn. pap. 





Large Productions.—A gentleman in this town, 
has raised from 1 seed 8 winter sqaashes, weigh- 
ing in the whole 165 lbs.—Mr Wilmarth, of this 
place, from 1 acre, raised the present season 142 
bush. of Indian Corn, for which he took the pre- 
mium at the late Agricultural Exhibition. 

[Taunton Reporter. 
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TRADES, &c. IN THE CITY OF MEXICO. 

The shops have no signs nor names in front 
and nothing is exposed in the windows. Silver. 
smiths’ work is done in a tedious manner and 
is clumsy and heavy.. The tailors make a great 
profit, and clothes are three or four times dear- 
er than in England. ° They sit on stools, and not 
with their feet under them. Milliners? shops 
are carried on bymen. Twenty or thirty braw- 
ny fellows, of all colours, may be seen in a shop 
decorating dresses, sewing muslin gowns, mak- 
ing flowers, trimming caps &c. while perhaps 
at the next door a number of poor girls are on 
their knees, engaged in the laborious occupa- 
tion of grinding chocolate by hand; Confection. 
ary and sweetmeats are in great demand, and 
five hundred different kinds are made. The 
druggists and apothecaries ask exorbitant pri- 
ces. Mr Bullock paid a dollar per, pound for 
an article, the produce of the country, which is 
sold for four pence in England. Hops sell for 
two and sixpence per ounce, and other drugs in 
proportion. Barbers are numerous and import- 
ant, and the price of shaving is ten times as 
much as in England. Cabinet makers have but 
few tools, and their work is very inferior and 
expensive. In turnery, the mechanic sits on 
the ground in working the lathe. Coachmak- 
ers excel all the other mechanical arts practis- 
ed in Mexico. Mr. B. saw no coopers, but he 
observed men selling hogskin barrels, blown up 
like bladders, which they carry suspended on 
each end of a long pole, occupying as much 
space as a loaded cart. Bakers’ shops are 
large. and they make excellent bread, but the 
workmen are absolutely slaves, being never 
permitted to leave the place in which they 


werk. Guft vekec of Indian corn constitute the 
principal food of the poor. Shops for the sale 


of native and Spanish brandy, wines, &c. are too 
common, and present too great a temptation for 
the poor Indians to resist. The water carriers 
of Mexico are a numerous body. They bring 
water from the aqueducts to private houses, in 
large jars, poised on their backs. At an early 
hour, they may be seen stretched on the bare 
ground, intoxicated with pulque; and as they 
have no setiled place of residence, they sleep at 
night under the first shelter that presents itself, 
like the Lazzaroni of Naples. 











CURING OF SAGE FOR THE CHINA MARKET. 
The Monthly Review, in reviewing Phillips? 
History of Vegetables, 1822, respecting Sage, 
states “that the Dutch have been long in the 
habit of drying sage leaves to resemble tea, for 
which they collect not only their own, but also 
great quantities from the south of France.— 
They pack them in cases and take them out to 
China ; for every pound of sage they get in ex- 
change four pounds of tea, the Chinese prefer- 
ring it to the best of their own tea.” If this 
assertion be correct, and if it was possible that 
a similar trade could be carried on by the Eng- 
lish (considering the greatness of the consump- 
tion of foreign tea), the labour that would be 
caused by it would be extraordinarily great ; 
the progress of drying and curling could be ea- 
sily done, and it would employ both young and 
old in its preparation. Perhaps some of your 
numerous correspondents will be able to give 
further particulars respecting it through your 
Magazine, and whether it is or has been tried 





in England. London Magazine. 
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ocg~Several valuable communications are on file. If 
the favours of our Correspondents are not always in- 
serted immediately after receiving them, it must not 
be inferred that they are rejected. 

O<-The name of the Hon. Wat. Prescort should have 
been added to the Committee on Agricultural Expe- 
riments, published in our last, page 118. It was ac- 
cidentally omitted in the copy from which we printed. 








Farmer's Calendar. 


Fatt Provcnine. It is a good general rule to 
plough in the fall all the land which you pro- 
pose to till the ensuing season. Jack Frost with 
his tiny -pincers and invisible dividers will do 
more towards subduing a rough and rugged soil 
than can be effected) by all the implements of 
husbandry. Besides, Mr Frost (although a ve- 
ry sublime sort of personage, who makes a fine 
figure in some poetic effusions, which come 
nearly up to mediocrity) is very able and wil- 
ling to work for the farmer,—and is so conde- 
scending as to charge nothing for his labours 
except the privilege of nipping the noses and 
pinching the toes of unfortunate wights who 
are exposed to his familiarities. By fall plough- 
ing, your land is not only better exposed to the 
operations of said labourer, but your team is 
much stronger and more capable of enduring 
long continued toil than it will be in the faint 
weather of spring. Fall ploughing is likewise 
serviceable by causing ‘the destruction of cut 
worms, and other insects, ‘which rob the farmer 
of the fruits of his lahanre. The greater port 
of these little ravagers make their head quar- 


ters for the winter beneath the sod, and if you 
take the liberty to turn them out of house and 
home just before winter sets in, they lose their 
* little lives,” (as a sentimental sonneteer would 
phrase it) and furnish manure to the ground in- 
stead of consuming its products. 

Bat although fall ploughing is very correct 
as a general rule, we believe that in some soils 
it is not to be recommended. A light, sandy 
soil, which is naturally too loose for vigorous 
vegetation is injured by late fall ploughing.— 
The frost destroys what little tenacity it posses- 
ses and reduces it to such a state, that many of 
its most fertile pariicles are either swept away 
by winds or washed away by floods: Such soils 
should be kept coated and bound together by 
vegetation as much as possible. No farmer will 
suffer such land to lie in a bare and finely pul- 
verized state either in summer or in winter un- 
less his head is a fallow as his field. A éultivat- 
ed intellect will teach him that the sun should 
never be allowed to look on the nakedness of 
a light, sandy soil—He will likewise be sensible 
that his yielding and pliable mould is ready to 
elope with every shower of rain, which patters 
jong enough to make a puddle. 

In ploughing land of any description, but 
more particularly a light soil, care should be 
taken to draw your furrows as nearly level, or 
horizontal as possible. Without this precaution 
every furrow will become the channel of a 
small rivulet, hy means of which the best of 
your soil will be apt to take French leave of 
your premises. If the soil is light, dry and 


sandy, it will be highly important to turn the 
furrow slice quite over, and leave it as flat as 
possible. You will then please to harrow it so 
as to completely fill the interstices between the 
furrow slices. Then complete your work by 
passing a roller over it. Let this roller be as 
heavy as the narrative of a long winded story- 
teller, who cannot state the simplest matter of 
fact, without giving a genealogical and bio- 
graphical account of his family and connexions 
as high up as Adam and as far off as his ninety 
ninth cousin. Your soil will then be so com- 
pact that it is probable it may remain with you 
till further orders. But if the land is of a stiff, 
heavy, and adhesive nature, the furrow slices 
should not be laid so flat as to prevent the air 
from pervading their sides and lower parts.— 
“ Two of the principal objects in ploughing are 
to expose as much surface as possible to the in- 


turned up by any one operation than you haye 
the means of enriching. 

We shall terminate our observations on this 
subject with remarks from Code of Agricul- 
ture on the 


Advantages of Deep Ploughing.—1. Bringing 
up deep mould, is peculiarly favourable to cloy.- 
er, turnips, beans, and potatoes; and, indeed, 
without that advantage, these crops usually di- 
minish in quantity, quality, and value. 2. Deep 
ploughing is likewise of great consequence to 
every species of plant, furnishing not only more 
means of nourishment to their roots, but, above 
all, by counteracting the injurious consequence: 
of either too wet or too dry a season. This is 
a most important consideration; for if the sea. 
son be wet, there is a greater depth of soil to 
absorb the moisture, so that the plants are not 
likely to have their roots immersed in water. 





influence of the atmosphere, and to lay the land, 


manner, raise-mould to cover the seed; these 
objects are most effectually accomplished by 
ploughing land with a furrow slice, about seven 
inches deep, and which, if about ten inches and 
a half broad, raises the furrow slice, with a 
proper shoulder, forming the angle 45°, the 
point which ought to be referred to when.de- 
termining between the merits of different spe- 
cimens of ploughing. For that purpose the 
depth of the furrow, should, in general, bear a 
due proportion to its breadth, that is, about two 
thirds, or as six inches deep to nine broad.’’* 


A great difference of opinion exists among 
cultivators as respects the proper depth of 
ploughing. Deep ploughing has generally been 


recommended as well by practical as scientific 
agricutturists. “Ihe observations of a corres- 


pondent of the American Farmer, relative to 
the management and produce of the Premium 
Farm of Earl Stimson, (republished page 84 of 
our current volume) would seem to break up all 
established theories on this subject. We will 
not say that the report wanis confirmation, lest 
we should offend Mr Somebody, who fur- 
nished that article. But we believe that if our 
New England arable land was ploughed no 
deeper than three inches, it would soon bear 
nothing but the Sons of the Pilgrims, and even 
the hardiest of that hardy race would, ere long, 
find it necessary to seek some other asylum for 
starving humanity. We have conversed with a 
great many actual practical farmers, and they 
all tell us that shallow pioughing is ruinous to 
their lands. We can form no conjecture as to 
the cause which should render Mr Stimson’s 
farm so different from all others of which we 
have any knowledge, either by reading, bear- 
say, or observation. Mr Stimson’s practice of 
manuring for small grain crops is equally mys- 
terious. In New England, we apprehend, it 
would be a very sorry proceeding, and, ‘gener- 
ally, cause the ruin of the crop by weeds and 
blasting. 

The depth of ploughing should be regulated 
Lin some degree by the depth of the soil and the 
means of improvingit. It is wrong to turn up 
at once a great body of hungry carth, unless 
you have plenty of manure with which to feed 
it. A soil naturally shallow should be made 
deeper by degrees, and no more barren earth 





* Sinclair. 


so that the harrows may, in the most eflicient! 


and in a dry season it is still more useful, for in 
the lower part of the cultivated soil, there ts thy; 
a reservoir of moisture, which is brought up to 
, the roots of the plants, by the evaporation which 
the heat of the sun occasions. 3. By deep 
ploughing, also, the ground may be more effec. 
tually cleared of root weeds of every descrip. 
tion; in particular, it is the best mode of eradi. 
cating thistles. 4. By deep ploughing, animal 
and vegetable manures, which have such a ten- 
dency to rise to the surface, are properly cov- 
ered. ‘This cannot be done by shallow plough- 
ing, in consequence of which, much of the val. 
ue of such manures‘is lost. And 5. By deep 
ploughing, a heavier crop is raised, than can be 
got from a shallow furrow. An intelligent far- 
mer, indeed, after pointing out that deep plough- 
ing increases tho etaple of the soll, keeps the 
roots of the corn from being injured by wetness, 
and also enables the crop longer to resist 
drought, adds, ‘I have ever found deep plough. 
ing attended with good crops, when ridges, shal. 
low ploughed, in the same field, were but indiffer. 
ent:” which seems a decisive proof in fayour 
of deep ploughing. 








General Xutelligence. 


New York Election.—It ie ascertained that Mr Cliv- 
on is elected Governor by a greater majority than the 
most sanguine hopes of his friends could have Jed them 


.fo anticipate. The N. Y. Spectator of the 9th inst. 
says “* From present appearances, Clinton. will have 
twenty thousand majority. The majority for Mr Tal- 
_madge for Lieut. Governer is said to be still larger than 
that for Mr Clinton.” 


The New York Legislature met at Albany on the 22 
inst. The Governor sent no message, and at the date 
of our last accouuts, the two houses had not appointed 
any day for the choice of electors of President of the U. 
States. A letter, published in the New York Evening 
Post says, 

There bas been already much canvassing on the sub- 
ject of Presidential Electors. Neither candidate has 2 
majority, and the electoral ticket will have to be made 
out by compromise, or not at all, The friends of Clay 
have taken a bold stand and insist on a part of the tick- 
et, and will probably enter into a compromise with the 
party that will yield them the most. - It is my cpinion, 
and I speak not unadvisedly, that the votes of this stat’ 
will be divided betwecen Adams and Clay. 
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Massachusetts State Prison,--From the late annual 
report of the Warden of the State Prison, it appears 
that the present number of convicts now in the prison 
is 298, of whom 86 have been received within the last 
year. There have been 96 discharged within the year: 
6 by death, 10 by pardon, and 60 on the completion of 
their sentence. Of the present prisoners, 54 are blacks, 
and 59 white foreigners—222 have been convicted of 
store-breaking and theft, 26 of having counterfeit mon- 
ey with intent to pass it, 16 for burglary, 11 for forge- 
ry, and 23 for other offences—121 are employed as 








stone cutters, 11 as brush makers, &c. 

The expenses of-the year, including $14,446, the | 
amount of stock remaining from the last year, $9,525; 

id cficers at.the prison, $2.635 paid officers from | 
the State Treasury, together with all expenditures for | 
provisions, clothing, medicines, and materials for la- 
bour, amounted to $57,622. The receipts, including 
$36,274 paid for stone, $4,706 paid for labour by con- 
tractors, and allowing $16,124 for stock on hand, a- 
mounted to $58,834, making an excess of receipts, or 
clear profit to the Commonwealth, of $1211. D. Adv. 

== 

John Paul Jones.—We are informed that Mr Sher- 
burne, of the Navy Department, intends shortly to 
publish an authentic Journal of the Cruises of this 
once celebrated conmander, during the Revolutionary 
War. ‘This Journal, which Mr Sherburne has now in 
his possession, was written by the Hon. Elijah Hail, 
(at present the Naval officer at Portsmouth, N. H. who 
was one of his Lieutenants, his confidential friend, and 
the only surviving officer that sailed with him, during 
his cruises,) and under the immediate inspection of 
Capt. Jones, and contains every occurrence that took 
place from day to day—also, the correspondence be- 
tween them, and a correct list of our Navy in 1776, 
77, "78, °79 and °30—the names of the ships, where 
built, rates, and commanders’ names, &c. 








Gen. Kosciusco.—The Corps of Cadets of the Unit- 
ed States Military Academy, have offered a gold med- 
al of $50 value, for the best design of a Monument } 
to the memory of General Thaddeus Kosciusco. The 
Monument is to be erected at West Point, on a rude 
romantic spot which bears the name of Kosicusco’s 
Garden, because it had once been his favourite retreat 
in his leisure moments. Designs to be exhibited by the 
first of January, 1825. Communications to be addres- 
sed to Janes S. Thompson, P. M’Martin, and T. H. 
Ridgely, Committee-of Cadets, West Point. 

Civil War.—Accounts from Mexico mention, that a 
dreadful civil war was raging in the interiour of Gua- 
tamala, and that the city of Granada, in Nicaragua, 
was invested by 3500 troops. This information is cor- 
roborated by accounts received here from T'rurillo, 
which add that 110 whites have been massacred in 
Lean, that the utmost distress prevailed, and that all 
business was ata stand. This part of Spanish Ameri- 
ca is very populous, the lands being extremely fertile. 
The revolt originated with the native population, who 
are extremely inimical to the Spaniards and their de- 
scendants, and as lawless as they are numerous. 








Mineralogy.—It is stated in the Quebec papers, that 
the coast of Labrador abounds with valuable and beau- 
tiful specimens of the quartz family, particularly vari- 
eties of cornelian, agate, opal, jasper, and a peculiar 
kind of field spar, of the sky blue variety, almost ex- 
clusively found on the coast. The latter is hard and 
takes a fine polish. Some parts of it have been cut and 
manufactured into snuff boxes, rings, &c. It is found 
imbedded in a gray granite rock. The whole north 
shore of the St. Lawrence from Quebec to its mouth, 
and the Labrador coast, appear to present a wide field 
for the researches of the geologist and mineralogist, 
which is not generally met with. 

p 

Emigration.—The arrangements in England for the 
Steam Boat Line of Packets to Nova Scotia, and the 
Canadian Settling Company, are rapidly proceeding to 
maturity. The population of the world, which increa- 
ses so immensely in times of peace, plenty and health, 
must be provided for. 

The Black Fever has appeared at Nottingham - 
land is attributed to Egyptian Cotton. am, Eas 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


A fine Silk Cloak, of American manufacture, colour- 


ed and woven iu imitation of a Scotch .Tartan, has} 


been deposited at the store of Mr Vandervoot, 111, 


Broadway, N. York. The fabric is quite original, and | 
such as will doubtless meet a ready and extensive sale, | 
provided it can be manufactured at a fair price. The | “a 


silk was made, and dyed, and woven by a family in 
Glastenbury, in Connecticut, and certainly does great 
credit to their ingenuity. 
Washington, as a present to Mr Monroe. 


Paper.—A substitute for rags, for paper making 
been discovered in France. 
aper, at one half of the present price ; and it is sup- 
posed the secret will be purchased by the trade both 
in France, England and America. 
b— —___ 
The Corn crops in some parts of North Carolina are 
good, but the cotton is unpromising. 








Swallowfield Place, in England, where the room re- 
mains in which Queen Anne was born, has been lately 
sold for near $250,000. 


A Mammoth.—Four large grinders of some 
unknown animal, together with two bones, ap- 
parently that part of the spine adjoining the 
head, were dug up a short time since, in the vi- 
cinity of Lewistown, (Penn.) ‘Two of the grin- 
ders are six inches long, 3 inches wide and 16 
inches in circumference. One of them weighs 
three pounds and a half. 








N ew Establishment. 


HE subscriber respectfully informs the public, that 

he has taken the factory of Capt. A. Stearns, in 
West Cambridge, where he intends carrying on the 
Clothier’s Business, generally :—Also, Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s garments of every description coloured 
and cleansed, and furnitures glazed ; Crapes and Silks 
of various colours dyed and finished in the best man- 
ner. at short notice, and as cheap as at any other place. 


Wool Carding.—At the same place Merino and} 


Common Wool carded by Capt. Stearns. 
} CYRUS FARRAR. 

West Cambridge, Oct, 18, 1824. 

New England Museum—76 Court-Sr’t. 
7a public are respectfully informed, that this 
Great EstasiisHment, far more extensive, 
and containing a much greater number and vari- 
ety of costly and interesting curiosities than any other 
Museum in America, continues steadily to increase— 
the whole receipts being immediately applied for that 
purpose. It fills eleven spacious Halls and Apartments ; 
two of which are lofty Halls, 70 by 80 feet. 

Numerous additions have been made within the last 
year, and particularly within the last three monthe.— 
Among them, a few only can here be noticed. 

A Whale 19 feet long, which weighed nearly 3 tons 
—this is the smallest kind of Whale, and is commonly 
called a black fish by sailors. 

The Vampire of the Ocean.—This monster moves in 
the water as a bird flies in the air, is 18 feet broad across 
the wings, has two heads, and a mouth large enough to 
take in a hogshead ; it weighed when taken, upwards 
of five tons. It is the only one ever taken in any 
country. a 

The great Basking Shark, 21 feet 3 inches long, the 
first seen in these parts. 

The Moose, Elk, and Lion, from Asia. 

A Canoe made of skins, from Greenland. 

The great Leviathan Turtle, weighing 899 pounds, 
from the Mediteranean,—the only one ever seen here. 

The Glass Bee Hive.—This is a very great curiosity. 
It contains 56 pounds of honey, and was admired by 
thousands at the Brighton Cattle Show, where it was 
exhibited. 

It is hoped that every person from the country will 
visit this Establishment, where so much information, 
combined with interesting amusement, may be found 
for the small sum of twenty-five cents only. 

November 12. 





The cloak is to be sent to! 
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Agricultural Seminary. 

HE next term of the Literary, Scientific, and Prac- 

tical Institution at Derby, (Con.) will commence 
/on the 2d Wednesday of November, and continue till 
the last of April. There will be given during this 
,@ course of Lectures upon Agriculture and Do- 
|mestic Economy. The Lectures are founded upon the 
| principles of Chemistry, which will be fully illustrated 
by experiments, and such other of the sciences as can 
| be applied, upon personal experience in Agriculture, 
land the experience of others, collected from travelling 


has . . r . . . 
» "88 in various parts of the United States, and an extensive 
It will make the best of, P ’ - 


| course of enquiries from practical men and from books 
| upon practical farming and the other concerns of Com-: 
mon Life. 

The course will consist of from 75 to 100 Lectures, 
given in as quick succession as shall appear expedient, 
at the commencement of the term. The price of this 
course, independent of the general course of studies in 
the school, will be 10 Dollars. ‘The price of the gene- 
ral course of studies is 15 Dollars a term, or 30 Dollars 


|& year. Derby, October 12, 1824. 





JOB PRINTING 


executed with neatness and despatch, on reasonable 
terms at this Office. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 





[Revised and corrected every Friday. ] 




















FROM 
Db: SD. C. 
APPLES, best, new, bbl 1 50} 2 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - /ton.j115 {116 00 
pearl do. - - - = 118 |120 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - - jbush 90; 100 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - jbbl.| 8060; 8 50 
cargo, No 1, new, - - 700; 7 25 
Oe 2 ews! -. 6 00) 6 25 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, } lb. 12 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 8 
skimed milk, - - - 3 4 

ee ek ee 8 9 

FLAX SEED - - - - - =- {bush 82 84 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St [bbl.| 6 25 

Genessee, eats 6 25 

Rye, best, --- 3 00 
GRAIN,Rye - - - - - {bush 50 54 

Com- - - - 44 5 

Barley - ccm & 50 

Oats - - . + 30) 31 

HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort - - | Ib. 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 

LIME, - - - + - cask 85) 117 
| OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 70 78 
'PLAISTER PARIS - - - =- |ton.| 3 25) 3 37 

PORK, Bone Middlings - - - |bbl.| 16 00] 17 05 

navy, mess, 13 13 50 

Cargo, No 1, - 12 25) 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - jbush} 1 75 

Clover --- - - 6 7 

WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60 70 

do do unwashed 40; _45 

do 3-4 washed 45 50 

do 1-2 do 35 42 

Native - - - do 25 30 

Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 

do Spinning, Ist sort 35 40 

PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEF, best pieces - - - - | lb. 6 9 

PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 6 7 

na whole hogs, - - - 6 

VEAL, - -------° 4 10 
MUTTON, ay whe, mie fe 2 8 

POULTRY. °° °° °° 6 12 

BUTTER, keg & tub, - 1 18 

lump, best, - - - 1 20 

BOG tees - 2.5 + 18 20 

MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - [bush 65 
Indian, do. - - - 55 60 

POTATOES, new, - - - - 50 

CIDER, liquor, new - - - - [bbl.] 20] 2 50 
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THE SPARTAN’S MARCH. 
[BY MRS. HEMANS. | 


‘*'The Spartans used not the trumpet in their march 
into battle,” says Thucydides, “‘ because they wished 
not to excite the rage of their warriors. Their charg- 
ing-step was made to the ‘ Dorian mood of flutes and 
soft recorders.’ The valour ofa Spartan was too high- 
ly tempered to require a stunning or rousing impulse. 
His spirit was like the steed, too proud for the spur.” 

— [CAMPBELL. 
°Twas morn upon the Grecian hills, 


Where peasants dressed their vines, 
Sunlight was on Cithzron’s'rills, 
Arcadia’s rocks and pines. 


And brightly, through his reeds and flowers, 
Eurotas wandered by— 

When a sound rose from Sparta’s towers 
Of solemn harmony. 


Was it the hunters’ choral strain 
To the woodland-goddess poured? 
Did virgin hands in Pallas’ fane 
Strike the full-sounding chord ? 


But helms were glancing on the stream, 
Spears ranged in close array, 

And shields flung back a glorious beam 
To the morn of fearful day! 


And the mountain-echoes of the land 
Swelled through the deep-blue sky, 
While to soft strains moved forth a band, 

Of men that moved to die ! 


They marched not with the trumpet’s blast, 
Nor bade the horn peal out ; 

And the laurel groves, as on they passed, 
Rung with no battle-shout! 


They asked no clarion’s voice to fire 
Their souls with impulse high ; 

But the Dorian reed and the Spartan lyre 
For the sons of Liberty ! 


And still sweet flutes, their path around, 
Sent forth Eolian breath ; 

They needed not a sterner sound, 
To marshal them for death! 


So moved they calmly to their field, 
Thence never to return, 
Save bearing back the Spartan shield, 
Or on it proudly borne! 
NT eNO ENOTES 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Mr Fessenpen—In a little smoky volume at 
the Atheneum, published in London, 1649, en- 
titled 1 new Description of Virginia, | find the 
following interesting information : 


“ New-England is in a good Condition for Lively- 
hood. But for any Matter of any great Hopes but 
Fishing, there is not much in that Land; For it’s as 
Scotland is to England, so much Difference, and lyes 
upon the same Land northward as Scotland doth to 
England: There is much Cold Frost and Spow and 
their Land so barren, unless a Herring be put into the 
Hole that youiset the Corne of Mase in, it will not come 
up; and it was great Pittie all those People being now 
about twenty Thousand did not seat themselves at first 
to the South of Virginia ina warm and rich Country 
where their Industry would have producéd Sugar, In- 
dico, Ginger, Cotton, and the like Commodities.” 


Tt thud appears -that -the use to whicly our 
thrice worthy progenitors put ‘herring, was to: 
plant them “in the Hole with the Corne.”— 


People pretend to say, that the world grows 
wiser every day of its life, but for my part, I 
am apt to think this is a small mistake. And I 
contend I am warranted in this conclusion by 
the fact above stated. Every hard-thinking man 
that has been engaged in the tantalizing business 
of devouring a herring, must have doubted if 
that creature was intended to be eaten by people 
whose teeth, throat, and digestive powers were 
so ill calculated to exercise themselves upon 
bones, as his own. For myself, I always had a 
kind of glimmering idea, that a herring was not 
in his proper element when coursing about the 
stumps, gulfs, and eddies of a man’s throat, in- 
asmuch as he isa mere “ pestilent congregation 
of bones,” better calculated for the muddy con- 
tents of the swill-pail, or the omniferous gullets 
[gullies] of the canine fraternity. Nevertheless 
1 am free to own, itnever entered my head that 
a herring could be reared as a vegetable. And | 
most heartily agree with my most respected 
progenitors, and with them recommend to the 
present respectable generation of herring-catch- 
ers to unite farming with their preseot employ- 


‘ bowels of the harmless earth,”’ instead of the 
* bowels” of their more unfortunate customers. 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that I most 
strenuously and decidedly recommend that for 


the future “the Herring be,put in the Hole 
i $ ” & 4 
with the Compe or Mala re cag 


A Goose is very generally accounted an ex- 
ceedingly stupid creature, and the proverbial 
expression, “ as stupid as a goose,” is frequent- 
ly used to denote the extreme of stupidity.— 
That every goose is not extremely stupid, how- 
ever, the following occurrence, which lately 
took place on a farm at the head of this coun- 
try, willtestify. A haughty dunghill cock took 
a particular antipathy to a fine goose, the guar- 
dian of a numerous brood, and, accordingly, 
wherever and whenever they met, the cock im- 
mediately set upon his antagonist. 
who had little chance with the nimble and 
sharp heels of his opponent, and who had ac- 
cordingly suffered severely in various rencent- 
res, got so exasperated against his assailant, that 
one day, during a severe combat, he grasped 
the neck of his foe with his bill, and dragged 
bim along by main force, and plunging him into 
an adjoining pond, kept his head, in spite of 
every effort, under water, and where the cock 
would have been drowned, had not a servant, 
who had witnessed the proceeding, rescued the 
humbled foe. From that day forward the goose 
received no further trouble from his enemy. 

=—_== 


Feeling.—A gentleman, who liked gardening, 
was one day pruning a branch, and, by his awk- 
wardness, pruned his leg also, by a gash from 
which the blood ran abundantly. The gardener 
looking on, raised his eyes, and in a melancholy 
tone exclaimed, “ O, sir! what a pity to spoil 
so fine a stocking !” 

| -_____} 


A debate once took place among the members 
of the legislature in one of the Middle States, 
as to how long they should set to dispose of the 
business before them. Three weeks was at last 
determined on. “* Why in the name of wonder” 
inquired a wag, at the bar, “ do they not set 


ment, and hereafter deposit their herring in the. 


The goose, | 











Gallantry—Some time ago, a lady of the 
Fortescue family, who possessed great person;! 
charms, was walking along a narrow lane, she 
observed not far behind her a hawker of 
earthen ware, driving an ass with two panier, 
laden with his stock in trade, To give the ap. 
imal and his master room to pass, the lady sud. 
denly started aside, which so frightened the 
poor animal that he ran away, but had not pro. 
ceeded far, when he unfortunately fell, and , 
great part of the crockery was broken to pie. 
ces. The lady in her turn became alarmed, 
lest, when she came up to the man, he shoulj 
load her with abuse, if not offer to insult her. 
but, to her surprise, when she arrived at the 
spot, the man with great good humour, gallant. 
ry and wit, exclaimed, “ Never mind, madam, 
) Balaam’s ass was frightened by an angel.” 


Prospects of Emigrants.—A_ letter from Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio, of the 25th of Aug. says, * Any 
quantity of Corn may be had at eight cents per 
bushel [in the ear], delivered in town as soon 
as it is fit to cut, say 2 or 3 weeks, as it is for. 
ward, and the crop more abundant than was ey. 
er known.” What a delightful prospect is thus 
held out for emigration! Strange that all our 
farmers do not leave these “cold and barren 
hills,” and migrate to the west, where “ four 
times as much corn can be raised with the same 
labor, as can be raised here,” and where too it 
is sold six times as cheap! Four bushels of com 
will buy our paper. The publisher of a small 
paper, at the West, about the size of a sheet of 
Foolscap, lately advertised that 16 bushels of 
Rye or corn, or 8 bushels of wheat, would pay 
for his paper one year. Give us old New-Eng. 
land yet; where, if grain is to be the * circulat- 
ing medium” between farmers and mechanics, 
we shall not be obliged to load an ox team to 
pay a two dollar debt. Vermont Spectator. 

= 

Irish Time.—A dandy, seeing a new imported 
Irishman, passing the gates of the King’s Dock, 





at Liverpool, cried out, “ Arrah, Pat, what's 
the clock by your red stockings?” * Just strii- 
ing one,” said Paddy, at the same time flooring 
the dandy with his shilalah. 








FRUIT TREES, &. 


AMES BLOODGOOD & C0. 
have for sale at their Nyrsery 
at Flushing, on Long Island, near 
=F New York, 

Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs & Plants, 
of the most approved sorts. 

The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally te 
the inoculation and engrafting of all their Fruit Trees, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove genuine, 

Orders left with Mr ZesEpEE Cook, jr. No. 44 State 
Street, Boston, will be transmitted to us, and receive 
our prompt and particular attention. Catalogues will 
be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
the condition, &c. &c. that may be required, on appli- 
cation to him. Sept. 4. 

ee 
TERMS OF THE FARMER. 


fc Published every Saturday, at TarEE Doitani 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within siaty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firry Cents. 














four weeks, like other geese !” 


(y-Postage must be paid on all letters to the Editor 
or Publisher. 





